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ABSTRACT 

A survey of teaching practices and a face-to-face 
sharing institute were designed for an experiment to identify 
innovative practices, to legitimize the sharing of them, and to 
develop criteria for evaluating the relevance and importance of 
particular inventions. This experiment was part of a project 
involving a state organization of teachers and teaoas of teachers in 
local school systems in which the former provided an organizing link 
and the latter acted as researchers and disseminators, A 
questionnaire discovered new educational practices which were 
evaluated by a rating scale especially developed for the project. 
Documentary descriptions of each nominated practice were placed in a 
catalogue and distributed to participating schools. The teachers' 
response to the catalogue was measured by a postcard questionnaire, A 
forcefield analysis of the factors supporting and hindering active 
innovation resulted in a sharing institute focused on the resistance 
to diffusion. The objectives, design, operation plans, and program 
outline of the institute are followed by staff observations. Three 
nominated teaching practices, the rating scale, a documentary 
description from the catalogue, and the forcefield analysis are 
reproduced, (Author/KSM) 
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IDENTIFYING, DOCUKENTING, EVALUATING, AND SHARING 
INNOVATIVE CUSSROOM PRACTICES 



The Innovation Survey: A Desigrj for Identif ica tion , Documenta Lion , 
and Dissemination of Innovative Teaching Practices 

Exploratory work on the problems of effective diffusion of in- 
novative educational . practices reveals quite a high level of resistance 
and apathy in the process of identifying, seeking out, or sharing new 
pxactices. The innovative teachers indicate many inhibitions to ^'blow- 
ing their own horn.** Also many of the most creative teachers do noL 
realize they have invented a significant practice. They can not con- 
ceptualize or qrticulate about their own creations without help. The 
concept of social invention does not exist in the culture of classroom 
teachers. On the other hand, there are InhibiLing factors which res- 
train colleagues from seeking out and using inventive fellow teachers 
as resources. Interviews with teachers reveal that probably a major- 
ity of them feel that asking a colleague for help would be seen by the 
administrator, as well as the colleague, as a sign of weakness--of pro- 
fessional inadequacy- 

The challenge of this undesirable state of affairs led us to ex- 
periment with designs for identifying innovative practices, legiti- 
mizing the sharing of them, and developing criteria for evaluating 
the relevance and importance of particular inventions. 

The Survey of Teaching Practices 

To launch the project, orientation meetings were held for prin- 
cipals, teachers, and area team members of four neighboring school 

Q - -The authors express their appreciation to Ms. Judith Kaplan for 
^^"^ perceptive editorial help in revising and editing this paper from 
a longer technical report. 



systems. These meetings stressed the contribution which techniques of 
identifying, evaluating, sharing, adopting, and adaptiag selected 
teaching practices would make to the quality of education and to the 
improvement of each teacher's repetoire of educational devices. The 
project team members acted as consultants to help develop a survey of 
teachings practices and to support the dissemination of the innovalive 
practices which were discovered. The teachers' task was to provide 
the description of innovations, to share these with one anothei, and 
to adapt these practices to suit their own needs. Such active. in- 
volvement in Lhe survey served, hopefully, to modify a teachei's self- 
concept so that he could come to see himself as an educational leader 
and an active developer and adopter of good practices rather than as 
an "educational mechanic" working routinely with someone else's tools. 

The first step in this multi-faceted program was to develop an 
effective mechanism for retrieving innovations and help teachers ex- 
perience the process of search and evaluation. Therefore, teachers 
and curriculum coordinators in the four districts completed a ques- 
tionnaire which asked each of them to' briefly describe new education- 
al practices they had recently tried. They also nominated other 
teachers whom they believed were trying new approaches with their 
classes. In this way, the over 500 teachers in the four districts 
nomin ated and described some 200 innovative classroom practices. 
This first step was used to make teachers aware that educational in- 
novation exists in their school, and that such innovation can be re- 
corded in a form which is potentially useable by other teachers. 
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The form on which ihese teaching activities were noa.inated asked 
for a brief description of the practice, the necessary physical and 
human resources demanded by the practice, and che goals of the prac- 
tice. It also asked teachers to analyze the amount and kinds of pre- 
paration required of teachers and pupils in using the practice. 
Finally, the nominating teacher evaluated the success of the practice 
Some of the questions used on this forai were: 

1 , Please desc ribe the teaching practice . 

2, What resources did you use in developing this idea? 

3, What" goals were you working toward with this practice? 

4, What happened while you weie trying the new practice? 

5, From your point of view, how successful was che practice in 
terms of your ovn comfort and feelings of effectiveness? 

6, Did some aspects work less well than others? 

7, What pitfalls should a teacher be careful to avoid? 

Three examples of these nominated practices are reproduced here 
as illus t rat ions: 



Practice #17 



Teaching Interpersonal and Intergroup Understanding 

Classroom Goal : The. teacher was interesteu in increasing 
pupil mental health by providing opportunities for pupils to: 

(1) observe other pupils^ behavibr in unique circumstances, 

(2) appreciate the circumstances which lead to misunderstandings 
among people, and (3) promote insight into their own interpersonal 
behavior. 

Methods and Resources Used : The teacher decided to u'ie role 
playing as a classroom technique to promote a real understanding 
of how people think and feel under varying situations or 
cl ixumstances One example was role playing a situation 
centered on an interracial problem. By varying the histori- 
cal perspective of the situation, the teacher could highlight 
the growing differences between North and South from the Civil 
War period to the present time. Classroom discussion after 
role playing examinee^ the circumstances that seemed to produce 
*(te changes In the behavior of various groups of people. 

Evaluation ; The pupils* reactions were favorable. !n some 
cases, the pupils seemed to develop a more objective viewpoint 
in their attempts to understand bigotry and prejudice. Pupils 
were also more involved in learning the history of the Civil 
War period. 

Contributing Teacher: Albert Ives 

Bel levi 1 le High School 
Bel levi 1 le, Michigan 
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Practice #18 

Teaching Interpersonal and Intergroup Understanding 

Classroom Goal : The teacher was interested in fostering 

the development of the social and emotional maturity of her- < 

pupils. Observation of classroom behavior indicated that 

these pupils were below average In this phase of development. 

She hoped to increase their skills in learning to relate 

with, understand and accept other pupils. 

Methods and Resources Used : The teacher dec ided to plan class- 
room discussions around one topic, such as accepting and using 
critfi'ism offered by others. Topics were chosen in whtcH the 
children could readily see themselves* These topics were 
selected from the real experiences of the pupils. First^. 
a short story was read illustrating the topic for discussion. 
Classroom discussion of this problem situation centered on: 
(1) diagnosis of the situation, (2) ci rcumstances that led to 
Interpersonal difficulty, e.g., misunderstanding the other 
person's intention, and (3) listing alternate courses of behavior 
for the persons involved. Further questions from the pupils 
were encouraged and discussed by the class. Specific pupils 
were not . I dent I f ied with any particular problems. 

Evaluation : The pupils indicated they enjoyed this procedure 
greatly. It seemed to provide a pleasant contrast to the 
normal classroom routine. 

Contributing Teacher: Susan Renfrew 

RawsonviUe Elementary 
Belleville , Michigan 
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Practice #20 

Teaching about the Formation of Feelings of Prejudice 

Classroom Goal : The teacher was interested in helping children 
In an integrated classroom understand the basis, emotional 
meaning, and university of prejudice. She wanted the children 
to recognize that all people are prejudiced to a certain extent. 
Further, she wanted the children to appreciate the personal 
bases of prejudice and to be able to analyse their feelings 
from this viewpoint. 

Methods ard Resources Used : The class had been discussing the 
behavior of people who feel inferior or superior to others. 
They had read about prejudice before, but had not discussed it as 
it related to themselves. The teacher focused the discussion on 
feelings of superiority and rivalry. The class found examples of 
rivalries between homeroom sections, high school athletic teams, 
colleges ano universities in Michigan, and competition in boy~gir1 
relationships. -The feeling that one group or person was naturally 
better than another, from the point of view of the person in that 
group, was found to be an example of prejudice. The class felt 
that one Important dimension of, and possibly the basis of, 
prejudice was pride in self and/or group. 

A discussion of racial prejudice followed. Current television 
programs on this topic were used as a resource. One program, 
"East Side-West Side," prompted a discussion on the question, "Why 
do some people dislike Blacks?". 

Classroom discussion was the primary teaching method. 

Eval uat ion : The teacher reported that more than half of the 
students were very interested; for others, the classroom discussion 
may have been too verbal and abstract, or too threatening. Four 
months later, many of the students reTOmbered the discussion and 
evidenced meaningful learning. 

Contributing Teacher: Joan Chesler 

Romulus Junior High School 
Romulus, Michigan 
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Evaluating the Practices 

The method for evaluating the most promising of the nominated 
practices was developed by a joint team of social scientists from the 
university's Center for Research on the Utilization of Scientific 
Knowledge and members of the Michigan Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, with reactions from the project^s State Steering Committee com- 
posed of several state and regional officers of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers, and selected curriculum directors, school admin- 
istrators, and classroom teachers. Four goals were advanced by this 
group: 

1. Select those teaching ideas which are truly new and differ- 
ent, eliminating those practices which are probably already 
used by a large majority of teachers. 

2. Select those teaching practices which are designed to cope 
with relatively universal classroom problems. (Teaching 
practices designed to meet unique classroom situations were 
to be excluded in order to enhance the utility of these 
promising practices for a large group of teachers.) 

3. Select those proactices which are most adequately developed 
and seem to demonstrate the greatest potential for accomplish 
ing the stated purpose of the practice. 

4. Select innovative teaching ideas which attempt to enhance 
students' motivation for learning and/or improve .he class- 
room socio-emocional climate. (A special goal for this pro- 
ject,) 
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All the ni>minat:ed practices were placed in a pool. Each practice 
was evaluated by four or five educators drawn from both elementary and 
secondary school levels, and from classroom ceachers, administrators, 
and social scientists. Evaluation team members did not evaluate prac- 
tices nominated by teachers in their own school district. 

Criteria developed by the State Advisory Committee and the staff 
for evaluation of the educational significance and potential useful- 
ness of teaching practices were formulated into a rating scale whi^h 
each member of the evaluation team used to rate each practice, (See 
Rating Scale for Evaluation of a Practice on the following page.) 

Evaluating the practices was not a simple problem. Many teachers 
and administrators "intuitively" know what is a "good" teaching prac- 
tice aad what is a "bad" one. Using specific criteria and scales, how- 
ever, required an effort at systematic, scientific, and ob jec tive'^deH 
finition of useable teaching practices. The evaluation of these col- 
lected practices was designed to encourage teachers to explicitly de- 
fine and determine standards for wide-scale evaluation of teaching 
practices. This was conceived of as one step in the construction of 
a more systematic approach to education that would shift the teacher's 
role from one of uncritical acceptance of innovations to a critical 
assessment of own needs and the quality of those new practices available 
for consideration. 

The evaluation committee selex:ted 30 of the most promising prac- 
tices for immediate distribution to all participating teachers. Fuller 
descriptions for all of the selected practices were written up and 
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Ralinj^ Scale for 
Evaluation of a Practice 

\ 

Criteria dealing with soundness of th6 practice: 



1 . 


Does the practice appear soundly based in 


1 


2' 


3 ■ 


4 


5 




theory or research evidence? 


Low 








ni&n 


2. 


Is there evidence available from teacher or 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




staff evaluation regarding the value of the 
practice? 


Low 








rlign 


CriLeria dealing with potential adaptability and 
spreadability of the practice: 












3. 


Will it solve the problem, or accomplish 


1 


9 


'I 
J 


/. 


c 




an important purpose (from the viewpoint 
oi cne ceacner:^ 


Low 








Higli 


4. 


Is the practice easily adaptable to a 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




teacher's own style of teaching? 


No 








yes 


5. 


Does the practice require a great invest- 


1 


2 


J 


4 


5 




ment of time or energy? 


Yes 








No 


6. 


Does the practice require special demonstra- 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




tions or training? 


Yc? 








No 


7. 


Can the practice be tried on a limited basis? 


1 


0 

z 


•} 
J 


/, 


c 
J 






No 








Yes 


8. 


Can details of the practice be communicated 


1 






A 






easily? 


No 








Yes 


9. 


Does the practice require special physical 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




equipment or props? 


Yes 








No 


10. 


Will the practice be acceptable to adminis- 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




trators (principals, curriculum leadership 
personnel , superintendents) ? 


Low 








High 


11. 


Does the practice take into account pupil 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




differences (e.g., age s sex, social class)? 


No 








Yes 


12. 


Is the practj.ce dependent upon gaining the 


1 


2 


3 . 


4 


5 



cooperation of other teachers? Dependent Not 

dependent 
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13* Does the practice fit easily into 1 2 3 4 5 
the "accepted" curriculum? No " Yes 

14, Do8S the practice offer the poten- 1 2. 3 4 5 
tial of positive feedback (visible Low High 
success) ? 

Criteria having to do with the significance 
of the practice for a specific program goal 
(in this case^ enhancing pupil motivation 
for learning a:.?, improving classrooni socio- 
emotional climota)? 

15. Does the practice help pupils to 1 2 3 4 5 
discover and use the academic skills No Yes 
of others in the class? 

16 » Does the practice increase indi- l 2 3 4 5 

v.idua.1 pupil responsibility and low High 

irotivation for learning? 

17, Does the practice involve pupils 1 2 3 4 5 

in planning, executing and evalu- Low High 
ating it? 

18, Does the practice enhance develop- 1 2 3 4 j_ 
xnent of peer relations and stan- low High 
dards in support of learning? 

19, Does the practice contribute to ^ 12 3 4 5 
pupils* positive attitudes toward Low High 
school work? 

20, Does the practice significantly 12 3 4 5 
contribute to pupils' feelings of Low High 
Self worth? 

21, Does the practice significantly • 12 3 4 5 
Contribute to supportive peer re- Low TTTgh 
lations and standards conducive 

to mental health? 

22, Does the practice contribute to a 1 2 3 4 5 
positive pupil- teacher relation- Low High 
ship? 

23, Does the practice help the group 1 2 3 4 5 
to have a wider variety of friend- Low High 
ships? 
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chese were approved by the contributing teacher. The 30 practices 
were bound together in a "Catalogue of Promising Practices." This 
catalogue was bound in a loose-leaf notebook. One catalogue was 
provided for each three teachers in the building with a routing slip 
with three names on it. Staff meetings were held in each school to 
prepare the way for this dis tribttiion . 

GettinR Fuller Documentation 

In preparation for requests from interested teachers, we elicit- 
ed fuller documentation of the 30 practices from the innovating i-each- 
ers. An outline for a detailed description of a practice was p)e~ 
pared and given to each of the contributing teachers. In some cases, 
a field trip and interview was needed to get the documentation need- 
ed for the 30 writeups. By way of example, the documentary descrip- 
tion of Practice 17 follows: 
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Evaluatlng Teachers^ Response to the Catalogue 

One way in which the catalogue's effectiveness was Judged was by 
asking teachers to return a postcard indicating their interest in 
using one or more of the practices described there in. 

Post-Card Responses to Book of 
Promising Teaching Practices 

Response to Book N 

a* Don't understand book I 

b. Found nothing new in book 47 

c. Will probably try one of the 

practices on loy own 47 

d. Would like more information 

about one or more practices 58 

e. Did not return postcard 25 8 

TOTAL 411 



As this tabulation shows, most teachers failed to respond to 
the questionnaire. However, of the total sanqjle, some 25 percent said that 
they intended to try one of the practices or that they would like 
more information. A second postcard survey, however, indicated that these 
respondents actually tried very few of them. The response to the postcard 
inquiry is as follows. There are a number of reasons for this apparent 
lack of success in stimulating diffusion. First, not every teacher 
who Innovates will adopt another teacher's innovation. In fact, many 
teachers devise their own procedures precisely because they do not 
feel open to use others as resources. One exaTople is the social 
"isolate" in the staff. These Individuals iihow a relatively high 
rate of innovations, but neither share with nor borrow from others. 
The quality of the innovation is probably often quite poor because 
of the lack of testing that could come from interaction with others. 

The research report indicates that many variables affect a 
teacher's willingness to try out a new practice, such as colleague 
relationships, relations to the principal, years in the school, 
demographic background, meniDership in educational organizations, 
and need for power or achievement. 



Percent 
12% 

25% 
63% 
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To probe more deeply into teacher reactions, followup data were 
co?,lect€d from the 25 percent of teachers who responded to the postcavdR, 
Tt^enty percent of them had tried at least one of the disseminated 
practices. Many of the others indicated that they felt lack of time 
had been an important factor in nonutilization of the selected practices. 
Others said that they had lost their booklets, had seen them only 
briefly and had not taken notes, or had received them too late in the 
year. Still others said that the practices were not adaptable to the 
grade level they were teaching, that they did not have the proper 
equipment, or that the practices were not described in sufficient 
detail. Some of the teachers with many years of experience felt that 
the practices were not really new. Many of the younger teachers, 
however, :elt that the practices were very valuable to them since they 
had not tised or heard of these practices before* 

A challenging question emerges from this followup inquiry. Were 
the selected practices cr their descriptions inadequate or are such 
statements defensive reactions to novelty and change-challenges? It 
is quite possible that many teachers sought a way to rationalize 
their nonadoption of these practices because of implications for change 
effort and the valiie conf ront^,tions implicit in seriously considering 
the new practices, even if colleagues had rated them as good quality 
innovations. Or perhaps che sense of lack of the needed behavioral 
skills was a key blockage to tryout» 



The Challenge of Stimulating More Effective Dissemination 

The results of these efforts to retrieve, document, and disseminate 
the catalogue of good practices confirmed the original hypothesis 
of the project staff that most successful educational innovation and 
adoption requires crucial elements of interpersonal process. A 
relatively small nunfcer of practitioners are ^able , in terms of 
motivation and skill, to respond openly and effectively to new practices 
made available to them as written descriptions. Additional conditions 
of facilitation are necessary. 

About this time the project staff met with the teams of 
collaborators in each school system to analyze the factors that support 
and hinder the active innovation and diffusion of creative teaching 
practices. During an evening meeting of brainstorming, the following 
forcefield analysis was generated as a sunHnary of their experience: 
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Forces Relevant to the Facilitation and Hindrance of 
Innovation and Diffusion of Teaching Practices 




Faci 1 i tat 1 ng Forces 




l^llndering Forces 




1. Peer and Authority 


Relat ions 


A. 


Sharing sessions or staff bulletins 
become a matter of school routine. 


A. 


Little communication among 
teachers . 


O . 


Public recognition given to 
innovators and adopters; innovation- 
diffusion seen as a cooperative task. 


D 

D « 


Competition for prestige 
teachers . 


C. 


Sharing ideas is expected and re- 
warded; norms support asking for and 
giving help; regular talent search 
for new ideas . 


c. 


Norms enforce privatism. 


D. 


Area team liaison supports new ideas. 


0. 


Col leagues reject ideas . 


E. 


Pr i nc i pa ! or super i ntendent supports 
innovation-diffusion activity. 


E. 


Principal not interested 
in new ideas. 


F. 


Principal helps create a staff 
atmosphere of sharing and 
experimentat ion . 


F. 


School cl imate doesn ' t 
support experimentation. 


G. 


Staff meetings used as two-way 
informing and educating sessions. 


G. 


Pr i nc i pa 1 doesn ^ t know 
what ' s goi ng on . 


H. 


Teachers influence the sharing 
process . 

Inservice training program gives 
skills needed to innovate and 
adapt . 


H. 
1 . 


Teacher ideas don't matter. 

No continuing eoucation 
program for sta-ff. 




2. Personal Attitudes 


A, 


Seeking new ways. 


A 


Resistance to change. 


B. 


See1<ing peer and consultant help. 


B 


Fear of evaluation and 
rejection or fa i lure. 


C. 


Always open to adapting and 
mod i f y i ng pract i ces . 


C 


Dogmatism about already 
knowing about new practices. 


D. 


Public rewards for professional 
growth . 


D 


. Professional growth not 
important . 


E. 


See groups as endemic and relevant 
for academic learning. 


E 


. Negative feelings about group 
work. 


F. 


Understand connection between mental 
health and academic learning. 


F 


. Mental health is ''extra." 


G. 


Optimism. 


G 


. Pess imism. 


H. 
1. 


Test ideas slowly. 

Suiting and changing practice to fit 
one^s own style and class. 


H 
1 


. Afraid to experiment. 

. Resistance to imitating others. 
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Forces Relevant to the Facilitation and Hindrance of 
Innovation and Diffusion of Teaching Practices 




Fad 1 i tat Ing Forces 




Hindering Forces 




3. Character i sties of 


the 


Practice 


A, 


Relevant to universal student 
prob 1 ems . 


A. 


Does not meet the needs 
of a cl ass , 


B. 


Can be done a little at a time. 


B. 


Requires a lot of energy. 


C. 


Consultant and peer help available ; 
needed skills are clearly outlined. 


C. 


Requires new ski 1 Is. 


0. 


Clearly aids student growth. 


D, 


Requires change in teacher 
values. 


E- 


A behavioral change with no new 
glrrimicks. 


E 


Requ i res new fac i 1 i t i es . 


r . 


Hiiil f~ ii^ Ai/slii^t'i^n irs Coo 

Du 1 1 L III evciTUoLiun sec 
progress . 


F 


Won ' t work. 


G. 


Innovation has tried a new twist. 


G 


Not new. 


H. 
1 . 


Student, not subject > oriented. 

No social practice can be duplicated 
exact ly. 


H 
1 


. Not for my grade level or 
subject . 

. Effectiveness reduced if 
practice gains general use. 




k. Physical and Tempoi'al 


Arrangements 


A. 


Staff meetings used for professional 
growth; substitutes hired to free 
teacherls) to visit other classrooms; 
lunchtime used for discussions; 
students sent home for an afternoon 
so teachers can all meet together. 


A 


. No time to get together. 


B. 


Extra clerical help provided. 


B 


. Too many clerical duties to 
have time to share ideas. 


c. 


Staff meetings for everyone to get 
together occasional ly; grade 
level or departmental meetings. 


C 


. Classrooms are Isolated. 


0. 


Meetings held in classrooms* 


D 


. No rooms to meet in. 



ERIC 
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From this type of review of the experiences with the disserainaci' 
of the survey of practices, the project team decided that, instead 
of exp.anding this design to a larger ninriber of school systetns in the 
state, they should focus more intensively on the issues of resistance 
to difftision 

The diagnosis of difficulty seemed to lead in two directions: 

1. It seemed necessary to introduce more interpersonal 
face-to-face process into the sharing of practices. 

2. It seemed crucial to wcrk on creating, in a school staff, 
the psychological and social conditions of readiness and 
motivation to innovate and to adapt the practices developed 
by others. 
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A DESIGN FOR A FACE-TO-FACE SHARING OF INNOVATIVE PRACTICES 



In the previous section, one approach to the i lentifying and 
sharing of creative teaching was reported — the survey, docuiiien- 
aation, and dissemination of selected practices. 

Another design developed and tried out by the project team is the 
"Sharing Institute". We smnmarize here an illustration of this design. 

Objectives of the Institute 

1. To help teachers confront the need to share professional 
practice and to understand and cope with the typical restraints 
against sharing. 

2. To provide an opportunity for teachers to have a successful 
experience in sharing their teaching inventions with each other. 

3. To provide a model of sharing activity which could be adapted 
to their own building as a continuing supportive activity. 

The Operational Plan 

The members of the school system committee, working with the consul- 
tant from project team, recruited a collaborator from each biiildlng to 
help invite the teachers to the Sharing Institute. The administration 
approved of a Teacher Institute Day during which teachers might partici-- 
pate in this activity or other types of professional development 
activity. The design for the day was jointly planned by the inside- 
outside committee. 

The Institute Design and Program 

1. Coming Together (9:30a.m.) 

The cafeteria served as a conference center. Teachers were 
met by a member of the host committee and made out name badges 
identifying themselves, their school, and grade level or subject 
matter. Coffee was available. 

2. Getting Started (10:00a.m.) 

The administrator welcomed the group, emphasized his belief 
in the importance of professional colleagueship in the sharing of 
professional problems and know-how. He introduced the local teacher 
chairman of the institute committee. She introduced her building 
collaborators; then, introduced the project team consultant who 
was to start the program. 
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3. Orientation to the Concept of Sharing Inventions (10;15a«inO 

The university social scientist cotapared the process by whie>. 
ideas are diffused in teaching with the satne process in such fields 
as medicine, industry, and agriculture. He said that when new practices 
are tried in these nonteaching fields, the measurement of their success 
or failure is relatively quick and easy. The sick patient does or 
does not recover; the new machine does or does not do the job; the 
new fertilizer does or does not produce a greater crop yield. 

However, when tying to measure the effects of a new teaching 
practice, practitioners are faced with such imponderables as human 
values, feelings, and behavior patterns. Thus, they can never be sure 
whether the learning that takes place is because of ^ or in spite of, the 
new practice. Furthermore, the introduction of a new teaching practice 
often involves making a major change in the accustomed way of doing 
or looking at things — a difficult task even for those who wish to do so. 

The consultant stated that if education and teaching are ever to 
be able to use new knowledge with the effectiveness that is used In some 
other fields, educators will have to bring every resource of the social 
sciences to bear on this important area of changes in human behavior. 
He challenged the teachers present to acquire some needed skills In 
sharing practices with each other. He said that the sharing process 
might create greater change if the teachers would discuss new practices 
in a disciplined way. 

4. The Forcefield of Support and Resistance to Sharing (i0:45a.m, ) 

The large conference group then broke up into groups of eight 
to ten. Each menfcer had a copy of the conversation guide whicli 
briefly presented the idea that the amount of communication between 
colleagues is determined by **forces against communication" and '^forces 
favoring communication.*' Some of these forces are within us, some in 
our relations with colleagues, some in the climate of the building, and 
some in the larger school system. Each group was asked to make a 
forcefield of forces supporting and inhibiting teachers in the sharing 
of their teaching inventions. Each group was asked to recruit a 
reporter who would write directly on a prepared ditto master sheet so 
that all group reports could be r\m off immediately. 

5. Sharing Key Ideas (11:15a.m.) 

The group reconvened for a brief sharing from the reporters of 
key. forces supporting and inhibiting sharing of practices. Some of 
the forces they identified in their reports are summarized below; 

Barriers to Sharing 

Within the school : lack of scheduled time to discuss new ideas; 
lack of administrative co-operation; class load too large; too 
mich time taken up with "problem" children; too departmentalized 
(junior high school); different maturity levels among the children; 
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unsatisfactory interpersonal relationships among tht. s<^aff; 
difficulty of communicating with other staff members becs^jse of 
poorly planned building layout; failure to follow through on 
promising practice when teacher who introduced it leaves the school. 

Within the school system : lack of communication between school?; 
no time to visit or observe what is going on in other buildings; 
shortage or lack of consultants; uncertainty as to principal's 
response to the idea of sharing; conflict between taacher 
organizations. 

Within myself , lack of self-confidence; fear of criticism; 
disinterest in sharing my ideas with others; fear of asking for 
or giving advice; lack of personal initiative or enthusiasm for 
my work; ui:icertainty about my effectiveness; differences with 
colleagues over educational philosophy and goals - 

Conditions which Encourage Sharing 

Within the school ; good cc imnuni cation with teacher who had same 
children the previous year; frequent grade level TOetings; 
scheduled time for sharing ideas ; supportive attitude of the 
principal; reduced class size; good interpersonal relationships, 
especially between experienced and probationary teachers; 
willingness of principal or consultant to act as liaison person 
in communicating good practices; released time for shoring. 

Within the school system : exchange of teacher between buildings; 
professional visitations; administrative and board support for 
sharing; up-to-date professional library; system-wide grade level 
meetings.. 

Within myself : positiv^^* attitude toward change; ability to adjust 
or adapt to change; self-confidence; desire for professional growth; 
desire for recognition as a creative teacher; de.sire to stimulate 
others; concern for the educational growth of children. 

6. Reactions to New Ideas (11:40a.m.) 

Just before the general session, ten teachers were recruited 
at random and received briefings to depict, in a role playing episode, 
ten different typical responses to new ideas presented by a colleague. 
The types of response were: "I like ray way best," "It's a very 
doubtful idea," "I'm hired to teach the 3 R"s," "What does research 
say about that?" "It would not work for me," "Give me anything that's 
different," "Your idea sounds good, but...," "Would the principal 
approve?", "I'll have to ask the others before I try it." 

These episodes seemed to provoke much reflective thinking and added 
a light dramatic touch to the end of the morning. 
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7. Identifying and Sharing Practices 

After lunch, the participants again broke up into groups — one 
for each grade level from kindergarten through pixth, plus a separate 
group for secondary teachers and another for principals and administra- 
tors. Each group included one visiting teacher from the other three 
participating school systems in the Diffusion Project and a staff 
member from The University of Mchigan who acted as a table facilitator. 

In the grade-level meetings, the table leader solicited nomination of 
promising teaching practices by asking each member in turn to contribute 
a one-minute description of the teaching invention of theirs which they 
felt would make a contribution to their colleagues. The two or three 
practices having the greatest relevance for the participants in 
the group were selected by vote for intensive probing. After the infor- 
mants had been selected in each group, the workshop leadership oriented 
inquiry in order to document, for everyone at the workshop the practices 
they had selected. An interview outline was distributed for everyone to 
use, and ditto-master sheets were distributed to each table so that a 
volunteer dociimentor at each table could record the information coming 
from the interview of each informant who had been selected by the group 
to be a resource about his or her teaching practice. 

The questions were: 

1. What are the purposes of this practice? What are the 
desired outcomes? 

2. What does the practice look like in operation? A step-by- 
step description of the flow of the activity. 

3. What materials, facilities, resources are needed? 

4. What skills does the teachet need to be successful? 

5. What are the traps to watch out for? 

6. How have you evaluated success? 

7. Have you tried variations? What adaptations would yon 
suggest from your experience? 

The table recorder wrote up the practices selected for description 
directly on ditto masters. A ditto machine was on a table at the 
back of the room. Dittoed copies were provided immediately to every 
participant in the Institute. It was very encouraging to see 'he 
active disciplined approach of each work group in probing and analyzing 
the selected practices, using a colleague as a resource. It was 
perhaps even more encouraging to see the openness and nondefensiveness 
of the selected informants in. reporting their failures and successes 
in the development of their particular practice inventions. 
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8. Evaliiation (3:30p.in.) 

In the final few minutes of the Institute, the participants 
filled out a sheet assessing the value of this type of design for 
professional improvement. Eighty-three percent rated the Institute 
as helpful or very helpful and seventeen percent expressed doubts 
as to the value for them. Over ninety percent indicated they would 
like to attend similar meetings in the future. Some suggested additional 
activities such as observing the originator of a particular practice, 
and having consultant help in adapting and trying out the new practice 
in their own classroom. 



Staff Observations of Design for Sharing 

The school system teams conducted several subsequent sharing 
conferences. It is our observation that these were not as successful 
when they omitted the orientation phase, and when they permitted the sharing 
sessions to become general discussion sessions without a clear design 
for a group procedure of selecting particular practices to focus on and 
conducting group interviews with the selected informants. 

Although these sharing sessions are an important step forward in 
the dissemination of creative practice, there are two major weaknesses. 
First, the potential adopters need help in evaluating the significance 
for themselves of the particular invention, using such criteria as those 
described in the rating scales applied in the previous section. Second, 
some type of follow-up help from the inventor or a consultant will often 
be needed at the time t- at the adopter is ready to try out the new idea. 



